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REVIEWS. 

Language, its nature, development, and origin. By Otto 
Jespersen". New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1922. 448 
pp. 8°. 

In every science it is demanded that the investigator under- 
stand the method of science. He must see the reasons for its 
existence, be aware of its limitations, and be able to follow it, 
through all difficulties and seemingly endless amassments of 
material, consistently to a conclusion, good or bad. In all 
sciences there are many who can do this; it requires, at this 
day, no gift of genius. In the sciences that deal with man, 
however, there is a second demand, much harder to fulfil, to 
wit, that the scholar divest himself (for the time being, at 
least) of all the prejudices and preconceptions of his person, 
of his social group, or even of all mankind. So rare is this 
ability that it has grown commonplace to say that our social 
sciences are merely systematized expositions of tribal belief. 
Linguistics has fared best, owing to several peculiarities of the 
matter it studies. It was, for instance, a great step in advance, 
but also a most abrupt confrontation of human prejudice, when 
Leskien asserted, in effect, that the historical changes in human 
speech are not due to any desires of people and are not subject 
to any deflection for convenience or euphony or clearness. Even 
in linguistics there are few scholars able to take such a step; 
one of these very few is Otto Jespersen. In his Progress in 
Language (1894) he showed that historical change in language 
is progressive, a phase of the evolution of man; that linguistic 
change leads to simpler, more flexible, more accurately and 
delicately expressive and less troublesome forms of speech. 
Whatever we may take to be the relation between language and 
thought, Jespersen's teaching means that in the history of 
language we can see the growth and development, through time 
(and at a strange rate of speed — like some queer plant's — inter- 
mediate between biologic evolution and cultural progress), of 
human emotion and reason. It was the last of the great lin- 
guistic discoveries of the nineteenth century. That the man 
who made it stands above the common run, even of men of 
science; that he is able to oppose not only the prejudices of 
his social group — a comparatively easy task — but also those of 
his own preconception ; that he must be a man of rare breadth 
of view and constructive imagination, — all this is evident. He 
is able to give us the big view of things; witness his Growth 
and Structure of the English Language — a panorama, without 
equal, of the history of a language. 
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It is not to cavil, therefore, at a man whom I honor as (with 
the restriction of our studies) few can honor him, but under 
the absolute duty of defending and holding every inch of ground 
hitherto conquered by our science, that I enter protest against 
very many parts indeed of the present book, Language. It is in 
the first and more general, if less noble, demand of our science, 
that Jespersen seems to me to fail. He repeatedly violates, or, 
if you will, ignores, those very principles of method to which 
his great discovery, like most of what we know, owes its exist- 
ence. In Progress in Language there was a single passage 
(on page 176) which implied, ultimately, that the loss (by 
sound-change) of inflectional endings in English was condi- 
tioned upon the circumstance that these endings were no longer 
needed for the expression of meaning. I shall not follow this 
idea to its basic incompatibility with any definition of meaning 
that would today be tenable; it is enough to point out that, 
from the very beginning of linguistic study, just such ideas — 
referring phenomena of linguistic change to desires or needs — 
were tried and tried again — lying as they do in the direct path 
of our tribal common sense ; but these ideas were found wanting 
and discarded because they would not work with the facts. In 
the present book the idea referred to is elevated to a constantly 
recurring motif of the discussion. There is no need of citing 
many examples; it is a leading theme of the book. On page 
310 hope and hop are identified, and the difference between 
them (older p:pp) explained by the statement (page 405) that 
" the mere strengthening of the consonant ... to express sym- 
bolically the strengthening of the action has nothing unnatural 
in it." Indeed, the notion that words of certain meanings are 
somehow changed or created by the meaning itself ("sound- 
symbolism " — Jespersen makes use of that monument of it, 
Hilmer's Schallnachahmung , 1914) is developed at some length 
(especially on pages 396 ff.). The only evidence for this notion 
is the meaning-value of the words in question, — the meaning- 
value for a speaker of the language concerned of such words 
as English slush or German quatsch. Now, what does the 
method of our science tell us of such words? First, descrip- 
tively, it tells us that the meaning of a word is due to no meta- 
physical or super-linguistic forces, but to its associations for 
speakers of the language. The word may be simple, like chair, 
or it may be composed of more or less vague formative ele- 
ments, — that is to say, it may be partly like other words, as in 
the plural form, chairs {boys, tables). If the partial likeness, 
as in this case, is very freely spread through the language, we 
speak of an explicit or clear-cut meaning; if the words of 
similar form are relatively few, then we have vaguer, less defin- 
able meanings, as in the case of slush (cf. slum, slubber, sloven, 
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slubby, slop, slattern, etc., and mush, trash, tosh, tosh, etc., — 
all quoted by Jespersen, page 401, with historical suggestion 
for bosh), or German quatsch (quaken, quieken, quabbern, 
quetschen, etc., and patsch, tratsch, kitsch, klatsch, matsch, 
pfutsch, putsch, etc.). The 'symbolism' here is no super- 
linguistic force, but merely a normal linguistic association. 
Every language has its own habits in this regard, which to the 
speaker seem inevitable; the sphere of vague associations may, 
of course, be different from what it is in modern Germanic; 
in Algonquian, for instance, it is rather parts of the body, tools, 
and states of matter that are thus referred to: a word with 
-ahkw- somewhere near the end df it refers to solids, especially 
of the consistency of wood, one with -apehk- to harder solids, 
one with -epy- to liquids, one with -dpy- to stringy things, and 
so on, down to some elements that are very vague indeed. 
Historically, the method of our science tells us that word-forms 
are created by sound-change and by analogic change (including 
"contamination" and the like); the words under discussion 
bear on their face the mark of the latter process, which Jesper- 
sen deals with on pages 279 ff., 388 ff., only to ignore it a few 
pages later. It is of one piece with all this that Jespersen 
believes certain words to have "resisted the old Gothonic con- 
sonant-shift" (cuckoo, pipe, page 406). 

One asks for the theoretical Justification: how are we to 
revise our ideas of linguistic change? just how, for instance, 
are we to imagine that the ancestral form of pipe staid un- 
changed when all the other p's in the language were on the 
way toward f? Jespersen's theoretical discussion rests upon 
material that offers no resistance to the current hypothesis of 
analogic change and resultant parallel forms (Gothic azgo: 
English ash, Sanskrit hrd-: Latin cord-, etc.), and upon mate- 
rial that is totally irrelevant,, namely dialect-mixture. Thus, 
when Wheeler (quoted on page 293) found himself pronouncing 
[juw] beside [uw] in an increasing number of words of the 
type new, tune, due, etc., this was by no means an example of 
some gradual or irregular spread of a phonetic change from 
word to word, but merely the speaker's transition from one 
class-dialect of American English to another. A scientific 
method (or hypothesis or assumption) can be invalidated only 
by its own rigorous application — never by the citation of iso- 
lated and uninterrupted facts or by the ministrations, however 
shrewd, of common sense. 

In these matters no concession can be made. In all the rest, 
Jespersen's new book is valuable, and it is charming throughout. 
It is full of the most apt observation, of knowledge gathered 
far and wide, of interestingness and humor. The very headings 
and distribution of the material are both novel and appropriate. 
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The historical survey is original and suggests new valuations. 
Grimm, to be sure, is underestimated. This, one may guess, is 
due to Jespersen's natural bent — not for a moment be it thought 
"patriotic," but rather a bent of interest. It was Grimm's 
merit (aside from the genius of the man) that, by the strength 
of a method, he conquered for science a body of facts so vast 
that the generations since have worked well within the bounds 
he reached and scarcely ever gone beyond. The notion suggests 
itself that if Jespersen appreciated Grimm, he would never have 
been tempted to resort to the use of his pocket-knife in the 
laboratory of science. . However, we cannot have everything at 
once, nor can one man be all things : we should not care to get 
along without the brave spirit of Otto Jespersen, and indeed, 
without that spirit, the science of language would not be 
what it is. 

Leonard Bloomfield. 

Ohio State University. 



Einleitung und Quellenkunde zur romischen Geschichte. Von 
Arthue Rosenberg. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1921. Pp. xi + 304. 

Dr. Rosenberg, who has done excellent work in Roman his- 
tory, was well equipped to write a Quellenkunde, a work long 
needed. By separating the discussion of the sources of the 
ancient historians from the criticism of the ancient historians 
themselves and by giving a full estimate of such things as the 
temple records, inscriptions, and the ephemeral pamphlets now 
largely lost, he has been able to present the material in very 
practicable form. Every historian of Rome will find the book 
useful. 

It should not, however, be placed in the hands of immature 
students without a warning that the author accepts scores of 
unproved hypotheses which he transmits in the most dogmatic 
tone of certainty. Few historians, for instance, will agree with 
Dr. Rosenberg's theory about early Roman chronology, yet it 
is presented as authoritative. Dr. Rosenberg seems to know 
that the " libri lintei '' were forgeries, and that the pontifical 
annals began to be written about 320 B. C. Perhaps he is right, 
but what the student must begin with is a knowledge of the 
fact that we do not know. Throughout the whole book Dr. 
Rosenberg has rightly insisted upon the necessity of reading 
Livy and Tacitus critically; why then by his example does he 
teach the student to swallow modern inferences with gullible 
voracity? Personally I do not believe that Dr. Rosenberg's 



